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PREFATORY NOTE 


George Allan England was born at Fort McPher- 
son, Nebraska, in 1877. He is Master of Arts, 
Harvard University, and has been engaged for 
the past ten years in literary, political and edi- 
torial work. In 1912 he was the candidate for the 
Socialist party for Governor of the State of Maine 
The subject of anti-militarism, from the Socialist 
viewpoint, has long been of special interest to 
him; and for the purpose of study and observation 
of this and other social phenomena he makes 
periodical trips to Europe. The present article 
embodies the results of long investigation along 
the lines of Socialism as a potent factor in world- 
peace. 
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FIAT PAX 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT AS A FACTOR IN WORLD-PEACE 


™ HE world-wide protest against war at the time 
of the Balkan struggle, raised by the Interna- 
tional Socialist Party, and the vigorous meas- 
ures adopted by that body to limit the extension 
of hostilities, have brought the Socialists into the fore- 
ground as a factor definitely to be reckoned with in the 
maintenance of world-peace. Delegates representing a 
constituency of some 30,000,000 Social-Democrats and 
sympathizers met in Basel, Switzerland, in November, 
1912, all crying “Fiat Pax!” And oil spread over the 
troubled waters, and “the captains and the kings” took 
second thought—et pax fiebat. 

Thus we see a new world-power at work, which by 
a simple show of hands, without discharging a single 
gram of powder—a power without a king, an army 
or a navy—can exercise wide influence for interna- 
tional conciliation. Its “Thou Shalt Not Kill!” has 
already become a potent force and one definitely to 
be reckoned with. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST PARTY 


This party, overwhelmingly of the working class, 
ramifies into the most remote corners of the world. 
As regards militarism, its policy is explicit. Every- 
where and at all times Socialists covenant to use all 
means within their power—including political action, 
the general strike and, if necessary, revolution—to 
abort warfare and render nugatory the armed exploits 
of governments and rulers in search of glory or com- 
mercial and territorial expansion. If fight they must, 
they refuse to consider as enemies the working class 
of other nations, but merely the ruling, capitalist class 
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of their own and other lands. They recognize no 
antagonisms of race, creed or color. For them the 
abstract dream of the brotherhood of man has assumed 
so tangible a reality that to-day they are actually at 
work to force the ruling classes into a recognition of 
its claims. 

This stand they take through a lively sense of ethical 
values and self-interest combined. They recognize that 
the proletariat always furnishes the cannon-fodder and 
the cash, while the ruling class reaps the rewards, 
For many years this fact has been a prime tenet of 
Socialism. The voice of Socialism has always been 
raised against the social wastes and horrors of war- 
fare. Its spirit has everywhere been the same, voiced 
in the passionate cry, “No War!” 

This spirit is crystallized and made coherent by the 
International Socialist Bureau, at Brussels. Through 
its mediumship concerted international action is ren- 
dered possible. Let us examine some specific results 
of its action. 


DEFINITE RESULTS 


As far back as the days of ’70 and ’71, the French 
and German Socialists sought to bridge the bloody 
chasm with a fraternal handclasp, but failed; for their 
paucity of numbers rendered them impotent. In the 
cannon roar of Metz, Sedan and Paris, their voices 
were drowned. But the blood-soaked soil of France 
revitalized the ideal. And not once, since then, have 
the dogs of Mars bayed, without a sturdy contra-bass 
from the Socialists: “Thou Shalt Not Kill!” 

At the time of the Russo-Japanese war, Socialists 
from those two countries met and interchanged pledges 
of peace. In the days of greatest stress and hostility 
between the ruling classes of England and Germany, 
English and German Socialists exchanged fraternal 
greetings and promises of “immediate action” in case 
of war. Many well-informed students of political 
economy believe that this action poured much oil on 
the stormy seas. 
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To quote from my article, “International Socialism 
as a Political Force,” * 

“In time of war, the Brussels Bureau has several 
times put a damper on hostilities by proclaiming the 
identity of interests between the working classes of 
the countries involved. Once this work can be thor- 
oughly completed, war will end; for without the 
proletariat to fight, war becomes a physical impossi- 
bility. This is Anti-militarism—the thing which ranks 
on a par with Socialism itself in Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
denunciation as ‘an international pest.’ 

“From the viewpoint of royalty, the Bureau is with- 
out doubt very troublesome. At the time of the 
Algeciras affair, the Kaiser was summarily plucked 
back from what might have been a decidedly glorious 
and successful war with France by the stand taken at 
Brussels—the threat of a general strike if hostilities 
began—and the war talk had to be abandoned. 

“Norway and Sweden effected their recent separa- 
tion without bloodshed, through the intervention of 
Brussels, ‘cette main de fer dans un gant de velours.’ 
And when the Czar begged men and money from his 
cousins of Germany and Austria to crush revolution 
within his borders, he ran fair into an effective, or- 
ganized opposition from Brussels which immediately 
cooled the good offices of his confréres. The argu- 
ment of the general strike proves a most effective 
deterrent of the war spirit of the ruling classes.” 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Since these words were written, Spain has been 
engaged in a filibustering North African expedition, 
as has Italy; and the Balkan-Turkish war has been 
fought. In all three cases the Socialists have been 
busy, making war upon war. Their activities have 
distinctly limited the scope of hostilities, and have 
inhibited the far-reaching complications that, three 
decades ago, would have been sure to follow. Many 
thousands of Europeans, I believe, are to-day alive 

* “Review of Reviews,” May, 1908. 
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and whole, many thousands of families still have 
bread-winners, and sundry national debts are smaller 
than they otherwise would have been, because the 
Social-Democracy has peremptorily set its face against 
war. 

As I write these lines, the United States and Mexico 
are involved in an imbroglio, in which many lives 
have already been lost. The Socialists of this country, 
co-operating with such Socialist sentiment as can be 
found in Mexico, are holding numerous protest meet- 
ings, publishing many articles, and in general exerting 
themselves to proclaim the real character of the strug- 
gle as one affecting only Capitalism, and are calling 
on the working class not to fight battles in the interests 
of the capitalist class. The National Office of the So- 
cialist Party has issued a stirring anti-war proclama- 
tion. The Appeal to Reason alone, reaching more 
than a million readers a week, is having wide in- 
fluence in pacifying working-class “jingoism”; and 
added to this are the admonitions of countless other 
Socialist papers and speakers. Any dispassionate 
judgment must admit that this influence is having 
due weight in allaying the irritation and in keepin 
the peace. The contrast between the war fever in I 
and the present public apathy is marked. Socialists 
claim, I believe with justice, that their long years of 
peace propaganda have been a factor in the change 
of sentiment. 


THE ANTI-MILITARIST PROPAGANDA 


All over the world Socialists are constantly preach- 
ing against war in general and against its various 
phases in particular. This agitation stresses the class 
character of society, and informs the workers regard- 
ing two fundamentals: (1) The fact that the prole- 
tariat does the fighting and the paying, and (2) the 
fact that the plutocracy stays at home and reaps the 
“glory” and the dividends. 

The anti-militarist propaganda has broken national 
barriers and beaten down race prejudices; it has 
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honeycombed and disorganized the armies and ‘navies 
of even major states; and, on the whole, has injected 
a new issue into the whole matter of martial activities. 
I understand that something like one-third of the 
German army is now Socialist, or in sympathy with 
that cause. In Europe the anti-militarist poster is a 
commonplace. The peace propaganda meetings of the 
workers are now almost matters of routine. All Euro- 
pean capitals are to-day familiar with them. On the 
Butte Chaumont, in Paris, not long ago, 100,000 
workers congregated to listen to this gospel, and Paris 
sees many such assemblages. When the recent three- 
year military service law was passed in France, anti- 
militarism flared high, numerous disorders took place 
and much propaganda was made. 

The Berlin Socialists often turn out 200,000 or 
300,000 strong in Treptow Park and elsewhere, and 
in perfect order listen to their orators denouncing 
mass-murder, i. e., war. The recent exposures of the 
Krupp and other scandalous activities involving ma- 
chine-made, press-fomented hostilities, for the purpose 
of stimulating the sale of armaments, has given the 
anti-militarist movement a tremendous stimulus. 

Spain, Austria-Hungary, Scandinavia and the lesser 
countries are all likewise active in their own way. 
Sweden, in particular, has recently rebuked the anti- 
Russian “jingoists” by having, as a result of free dis- 
cussion of the subject, materially increased its So- 
cialist representation in the Riksdag. The anti-mili- 
tarist propaganda goes on, by “underground” means, 
in Russia. Even the Balkan States have felt the thrill 
of this new inspiration: “No War!” And in the 
midst of wars and rumors of wars the voice of the 
peacemaker is heard, arising from the proletariat. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 


The German Socialists, most thoroughly construct- 
ive of all, work intensively among the youth of the 
nation, beginning with the boys and young men before 
the age of military service. Through the Young 
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Socialists’ League, anti-militarism is taught while the 
mind is still plastic and open. This in a way offsets 
the Boy Scout movement—which Socialists all over 
the world denounce and combat as a “feeder” for 
militarism. While the young German is under the 
colors, Socialist discipline prohibits him from indulg- 
ing in open propaganda ; but each Socialist is instructed 
to make as many friends as possible. 

Prison sentences for the leaders in this peace work 
in Germany, France, Italy and other lands seem only 
to stimulate them to greater activities. The Socialists 
are in deadly earnest. They intend to put an end to 
war, once and for all. Like the Irishman in the story, 
“they are going to have peace, even if they have to 
fight for it.” The 4,250,000 or more German Socialists 
openly affirm that if Wilhelm ever declares a war, it 
will be his last act as Emperor; and Wilhelm trembles 
to accept the gage of battle with them. 


“A NEW SPIRIT” * 


“There comes a change in the air to-day; a new 
spirit breathing over the face of the world. Europe 
is alive with a strange, new idealism—I mean the 
militant spirit of peace, which at length is going to 
be had at all costs, not now through ‘diplomacy,’ but 
through the laying down of arms by the common folk 
themselves. 

“France is tired of war; France, the people; France, 
the proletariat. Mass-murder, the people declare, 
they will no longer tolerate. Led by Gustave Hervé, 
Hervé the intellectual, the orator, the dogged and 
incorruptible Breton, whose life has been a long 
checker of prison sentences on this account, millions 
of Frenchmen are learning to sing ‘L’Internationale’ : 


* From my article in “Lippincott’s,” May, 1910. Since these words 
were written, Tom Mann and other labor-leaders and Socialists have 
served prison sentences in England, as a result of their anti-militarist 
propaganda, and the movement is rapidly growing in that country. In 
America, Waldo H. Coffman and some other soldiers have been im- 
prisoned for similar Socialist activity in the army. The Coffman case 
was carried by the Socialists up to President ilson, himself, and 
Coffman was released. The United States army and navy to-day con- 
tain a large number of Socialists, all advocates of peace. 
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“ ‘Les rois nous sotilaient de fumées ; 
Pais entre nous, guerre aux tyrans! 
Appliquons la gréve aux armées, 
Crosse en lair, et rompons les rangs!” 


“Germany, too, is humming the same air. For 
there Karl Liebknecht and many others alternately 
sit in jail and mount the rostrum to proclaim: ‘No 
War!’ The Kaiser, amazed and helpless, denounces 
them as ‘Vaterlandlose Gesellen!’ to which the anti- 
militarists merely reply with fresh propaganda and 
new platoons of recruits. 

“Italy is agitated with the same question. In Rus- 
sia it is permeating the army. England is beginning 
to feel it. The declaration of war would to-day arouse 
oppositions undreamed of a decade ago. Spain has 
recently learned what the anti-militarist agitation of 
the past few years can do toward crippling wars of 
aggression and exploitation. For the first time in her 
history, a foreign war. against a pagan people has 
failed to stimulate enthusiasm—nay, on the contrary, 
has loosed the bonds of social order and all but over- 
set the throne. 

“To give in detail all the specific cases of averted 
war, waste and bloodshed, through the intervention of 
the Brussels Bureau, would far exceed our limits. Let 
just this be said, and driven well home, that only 
through the now crystallizing refusal of the common 
people to be taxed, suffer, march, shoot and die for 
their masters’ benefit—alias ‘the flag’—will permanent 
world-peace ever come. This is anti-militarism !” 


THE GREAT NOVEMBER, IQI2, DEMONSTRATIONS 


By far the most striking example of the pacifying 
power of Socialist objection ever given took place dur- 
ing the fall and early winter of 1912, when prompt 
Socialist action summarily put an end to the talk of 
a general European war. 

When it became evident that the Balkan struggle 
might flare into conflicts between some of the greater 
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powers, all eager for territorial or commercial advan- 
tage, the Social-Democracy took immediate action. 
First came a great international series of protest 
demonstrations in all the principal cities of Europe. 
Second, an extraordinary session of the International 
Socialist Congress was held at Basel, for instant and 
drastic measures. 

The protest meetings, synchronized by the Brussels 
Bureau, all took place on Sunday, November 17, 1912. 
They were held in every country of the continent, ex- 
cept in Russia. Stupendous masses of workers came 
together. The general strike and stoppage of the 
national food supplies and means of transportation 
formed the keynote of the retaliative measures to be 
initiated in case of a spread of the Balkan war. 

This program was affirmed at vast meetings in Ber- 
lin, London, Amsterdam, Budapest, Madrid, Milan, 
Strasburg and Christiania, with smaller ones in many 
lesser cities. The calming effect upon the various 
monarchs and chancelleries was astonishing and in- 
stantaneous. And a greater bolt was yet to be sped 
from the Socialist bow. 

I mean, of course, the extraordinary International 
Socialist Congress at Basel. Ordiriarily these Con- 
gresses are held every three years, in some large 
capital, to discuss various matters of principle and 
tactics. The pressing danger of war resulted in the 
call for a special Congress. The United States, be- 
cause of its distance, was represented merely by 
telegraphic communications of adherence and support 
from the Socialist Party in America. 

The Congress was held on November 24 and 25, 
with 518 delegates present from practically every 
European state. Its purpose, as defined by the Brus- 
sels Bureau, was twofold: first, to reassert the un- 
compromisingly anti-militarist attitude of the Inter- 
national Socialist movement; and second, especially to 
prevent the embroilment in war of those nations hun- 
gering for Balkan and Turkish spoils. 
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A TREMENDOUS OUTPOURING 


Some of the most prominent figures in the Socialist 
world attended the Congress and delivered addresses, 
among them the late August Bebel; Edouard Anseele, 
of Belgium; Jean Jaurés, long conspicuous in the 
French Chambre des Députés ; Emile Vandervelde, of 
the Belgian Parliament; Victor Adler, Socialist leader 
in the Austrian Reichstag; J. Kier Hardie, from the 
House of Commons, and very many more. 

The opening of the Congress was preceded by a 
great parade, in which more than 15,000 persons took 
part. The sessions themselves were held in the 
Cathedral. 

At once the Congress declared itself ready to order 
the most drastic measures on the part of the Socialists 
to avoid any further extension of the Balkan im- 
broglio. It delivered, in fact, the ultimatum of the 
working class of the world. 

Any detailed account of the proceedings would 
vastly exceed our space. Reports of anti-war demon- 
strations, strikes and so on were presented, grimly 
worded plans were formulated to stop the spread of the 
war, and a manifesto was drawn up. This manifesto 
like the speeches made very thinly veiled threats of 
revolution in case of war. It gave detailed instructions 
to the Socialists in the various countries, laying down 
specific courses of action to delimit the spread of 
hostilities, and concluded with these pregnant words: 


“The Congress invites the workingmen of all coun- 
tries to oppose against the might of capitalist impe- 
rialism the international solidarity of the working 
class. It bids the ruling classes in all countries put 
an end to the economic misery produced by the capi- 
talist system, and not increase it by warlike action. 
It insists on the demand for peace. Governments 
must not forget that in the present condition of 
Europe and the present feeling of the workers, war 
will not be without disaster to themselves. 
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“They must remember that the Franco-German war 
resulted in the revolutionary movement of the Com- 
mune, that the Russo-Japanese war put into activity 
the revolutionary movement in Russia, and that the 
competitions of rival armaments have, in England, in- 
creased class conflicts, and on the continent brought 
about enormous strikes. It would be madness were 
the governments not to comprehend that the mere 
notion of a widespread war will call forth the anger 
and protest of the workers. The latter consider it a 
crime to shoot each other in the interest and for the 
profit of Capitalism, for the sake of dynastic honors 
and for diplomatic secret treaties. 

“If the governments interrupt the . . . development 
of the people and thereby provoke desperate steps, 
they will have to take the whole responsibility. The 
international organization will redouble its efforts to 
avert such a crisis, and will keep in close touch with 
developments everywhere.” * 


THE END OF WAR 


The Basel Congress is destined to go into history 
as a gathering which has radically changed the course 
of European events, and which forecasts greater de- 
velopments than can be definitely grasped at this time. 
Never before have kings and cabinets been so swiftly 
and entirely checkmated by the working class. The 
celerity with which the gold-laced jingoes abandoned 
their war talk was all but ludicrous. They had learned 
their lesson—and swiftly. 

The end of war, for all time, is now definitely in 
sight. The working class has at last felt its power; 

* For a more complete account of the Congress, with ample quota- 


tions from the speeches and the manifesto, see my article in the New 
York Sunday Cali, for Nov. 16, 1913. 

Speaking of the Congress, Charles Edward Russell says: “The real 
power of the world had spoken, that was all. Wonderful lesson! You 
get a glimpse of new things possible and impending, such as were 
never hoped for except in dreams. One word from the International 
Socialist Party, and reason resumes her, reign in the excited brain 
of every statesman in Europe. ... This Congress voiced the final 
determination of millions of workers; and before that power, all 
other power crumpled up. The Prime "Ministers and Chancellors and 
other gentlemen that usually live in the limelight became some absurd 


kind of puppets or lay figures.” 
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and that power is steadily growing. I now express 
my firm belief that, through the well-formulated and 
coherent anti-militarism of the rapidly increasing 
Socialist Party all over the world, Mars has already 
received his deathblow. 

Many competent thinkers doubt that monarchs, and 
capitalists behind them (as also behind all the world’s 
so-called “republics”), will ever again be able to hurl 
the workers of one nation blindly against those of an- 
other for power and profit. Such wars as may yet take 
place will occur between nations in one or both of which 
the Socialist movement is still weak and undeveloped. 
Year by year, even day by day, the potential war thea- 
tre is narrowing. It shrinks in proportion with the 
spread of proletarian education along Socialistic lines ; 
the two social factors occupy an inverse ratio to each 
other. 

The whole puppet system of dynasties and monarchs, 
of strutting “heroes” and brass-buttoned “patriots” is 
fast becoming an absurdity, a survival, an anachro- 
nism. War will perish with it and with Capitalism. 
The workers will have none of any of, these things. 
By the end of the present century they will all have 
become obsolete. Our great-grandchildren can hardly 
be made to believe that human beings ever actually 
killed each other in masses at the command of en- 
trenched Capital. 

The Socialists of to-day always and everywhere 
protest against the killing of human beings, whether 
that killing be gradual, as by starvation or in sweat- 
shops, mills and factories; whether it be sudden, as 
in mine explosions; whether it be legalized, as in the 
electric chair or on the gallows; or whether it be done 
on the field of battle by men in uniform who, at last 
analysis, have no quarrel with each other. “Thou 
Shalt Not Kill!” is, to them, a very real and binding 
imperative. 

Ingersoll’s tremendous “Vision of the Future,” in 
which he foresaw “a world at peace ...a world 
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where thrones have crumbled and where kings are 
dust,” is fast becoming solid fact. And not from 
above is this new ideal being handed down. It is being 
thrust up from below, from the world’s disinherited, 
from the till now unheard and socially unconscious 
millions. This New Spirit, leading on to peace, is 
to-day the most vital, supremely the most significant 
moving force at work among mankind. 

A new spirit, indeed, has breathed over the face of 
things. Vast readjustments have already taken place, 
presaging others still to be, others still more revolu- 
tionary, still more magnificent in their promise of 
Peace on Earth, Good-will to Men. A world emanci- 
pated from the thrall of war, long only the speculation 
of philosophers, is growing real and tangible; for the 
nations, the common people of the earth, are begin- 
ning to share that dream—and “the dreams that nations 
dream, come true.” 
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